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I.— ORNAMENTING THE CHASUBLE— THE " FLOWER." 

NDOUBTEDLY the finest of 
the old examples for the 
adornment of the chasuble 
in needlework is that of the 
" flower," for which we pre- 
sent two designs (see supple- 
ment) to be embroidered 
either in real gold or rich 
gold silk. The costliness of 
its production has been urged 
as an excuse for the in- 
frequent adoption of this beautiful ornament ; but Anas- 
tasia Dolby* points out that although the "flower," as 
worked on the vestment of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
was often of naught else but massive gold embroidery, 
yet the chasuble of St. Dunstan, figured and described in 
the " Church of our Fathers," from an Anglo-Saxon MS., 
was wrought with the " flower "in red needlework only ; 
and the saint, who during his life gave so much aid to 
sacerdotal ornament, even by drawing and making de- 
signs for it himself, would surely not have been repre- 
sented, as bearing upon his own episcopal dress any 
decoration which was unorthodox or less rich than his 
compeers in the Church would wear. 

A great deal of work is comprised in the "flower," for 
it should be of a luxuriant pattern, but not more than, or 
as much as, would be spread over the surface of needle- 
work orphreys which may be very consistently left with- 
out ornament where the " flower " is shown. 

The Y cross of a chasuble embroidered with the 
" flower " in gold, may be formed of cloth of gold, edged 
with a narrow woven lace of a mixture of gold and the 
color of the vestment ; or it may be either of satin or 
velvet, of the same hue as the garment, and edged with 
a narrow gold lace. The " flower " should present the 
appearance of having been wrought upon the actual vest- 
ment, although, for the convenience of the embroiderer, 
it may be worked upon a separate piece of silk, and laid 
down upon the shape of the chasuble afterward, as the 
humeral, or shoulder orphreys will be placed over, and 
conceal, the division necessarily made in the silk. The 
same method may be pursued with the embroidery upon 
the breast, where, as at the back, the orphreys will cover 
the join. Supposing it to be deemed necessary to work 
the "- flower " in crimson on a white vestment, the or- 
phreys should be of crimson, and edged with a gold lace 
to correspond with the embroidery. 

To adorn the breast of the chasuble as well as the 
back with the "flower" is not imperative; but, as a rule, 
the orphrey should correspond on both sides of the chas- 
uble, should meet at the same angle on the shoulders, and 
diverge into the single vertical band at the centre of the 
breast, as upon the middle of the back. 

In ancient times the orphreys were called thus : the 
front vertical band, the pectoral ; the corresponding 
one behind, the dorsal, and those which extended to 
the shoulders, the humerals. 

Where the " flower " is embroidered upon the vest- 
ment, and the orphreys are unfigured, a needlework 
border around the chasuble is a worthy ornamentation. 
Further on we will give simple borders for this purpose. 
Their execution will amply repay the worker who is bent 
upon enriching the chasuble to her utmost. These nar- 
row borders, to be quite correct, should be embroidered 
actually upon the vestment, and it is impossible to exe- 
cute them well out of a frame. The only right way to 
frame such work is the following: 

The vestment is to be cut to its right shape, and the pat- 
tern of the border drawn upon it. Then a piece of fine firm 
linen of even sides is to be tightly framed, and a portion 
of the silk embracing the pattern of the border tacked 
upon it. When as much as can be conveniently em- 
broidered on this piece of linen is accomplished, it 
should be cut out of the frame, and another piece of 
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linen inserted, and so on, until the whole border is 
worked. 

It is now the almost invariable custom to bind the 
chasuble all round with an inch-lace harmonizing in color 
and pattern with the wider lace of which the orphreys 
are frequently made, or with the shades most prominent 
in the embroidered decorations of the robe. This fash- 
ion, like that of using machine-made orphreys instead of 
those wrought by the hand, is not to be condemned. A 
narrow border of needlework around the vestment will 
greatly enhance its beauty and its grace ; but it is better 
to employ an edge of woven lace than to slight or impov- 
erish the embellishment of the more important parts of 
the sacred garment, that time and materials may be 
saved for an embroidered binding. A well-made fringe 
of an inch and a quarter deep, embracing the principal 
colors used in the embroidery on the chasuble, and placed 
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against the edging of lace or needlework, is in correct 
taste, and will add greatly to the enrichment of the vest- 
ment. 

The width of the Y orphrey may vary from three and 
a half to five inches, the edging inclusive, to be regulated 
according to the richness of the pattern forming the 
" flower," for it must be borne in mind that a slight 
flowing design would be, very improperly, cast into shade 
by wide bands of a definite color encompassing it about, 
and vice vcrsd. 

This hint belongs to the principles of good taste, which, 
in subjects like the present, are more often outraged 
from want of thought than from errors of judgment. 

Plain orphreys of iwe inches and less should be at- 
tached to the chasuble by an edge of woven lace, com- 
mencing at half an inch, but never exceeding three- 
quarters of an inch in width. 



ACCORDING to the Roman rubric, only five positive 
colors are allotted to the Church for the sacred vest- 
ments, viz., white, red, green, violet and black. They 
are used as follows : 

i. White, emblematical of purity, on all feasts of our 
Lord but those of His passion ; on festivals of the Blessed 
Virgin ; of the saints, not martyrs ; and, according to 
the strict Roman rite, on festivals of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 

2. Red, on the feasts of Pentecost, and the apostles 
and martyrs ; as symbolical of the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, in the form of fiery tongues ; and of the shedding 
of the blood of the Redeemer and His faithful followers. 

3. Green, on every Sunday upon which a festival does 
not fall, excepting those in Advent and Lent, and those 
which, coming within the octave of a festival, must fol- 
low its rule, and assume its color. 

4. Violet, the penitential color, and therefore worn in 
Advent and Lent, on the rogation-days, ember-days, 
and on all vigils. 

5. Black, only on Good Friday, and in masses for the 
dead. 

Besides these, cloth of gold must be mentioned, as al- 
lowed to take the place of any color, except black and 
violet. Gold, too, may be used to any extent in the way 
of ornament, on any colored vestment but black, upon 
which only silver or white silk embroideries may be fig- 
ured. It is also ordered that each color should be so 
represented, that its use may distinctly mark the partic- 
ular day upon which the Church requires it to be worn. 
It is forbidden to mingle white, red and green indefinite- 
ly in one vestment, so that it may be used indiscrimi- 
nately on any day for which either of these colors is or- 
dered. 

According to the old Sarum rite, not only were sky- 
blue and yellow recognized colors for the sacred vest- 
ments, but red was used in Lent and on Good Friday. 
Formerly, celestial blue was the color of the dalmatic 
and tunicle of the bishop. Dr. Rock remarks that he 
saw sky-blue used in Spain, and in Naples, at the ser- 
vices of our Lady. He also directs us to the Ordo Ro- 
manus XV., drawn up by Peter Amelio, who flourished 
a.d. 1393, to find that light blue was once employed at 
Rome, which now excludes it altogether from the sanc- 
tuary, as a substitute for black or purple. 

Red is continually occurring in the old lists of sacer- 
dotal possessions as the color enjoined by the Sarum 
rite for Lent and Good Friday. We have written evi- 
dence, too, from many sources, of the use of yellow vest- 
ments in England as well as on the Continent, in Lent. 
This is especially confirmed to us in the following from 
the inventory of Lincoln Cathedral. Moreover, the item 
appears under the heading of " black vestments." 
*' Chesable of yellow silk, small orphrey, crucifix of gold 
in red on the back, 2 tunacles, 3 albs, and the whole 
apparel, with 2 copes of the same suit and colour for 
Lent." 

Violet, or purple, was certainly a less favored color 
for penitential seasons in the Church of the mediaeval 
period than it is now. Even in the richly-stocked ward- 
robe of Lincoln the paucity of purple vestments is re- 
markable, blue, in comparison, being truly abundant. 



SOME REALISTIC NEEDLEWORK, 



AMONG the Berkshire hills there lives a woman with 
no artistic training other than that afforded by naturally 
quick perceptions and a Yankee woman's skill of hand. 
In her little place I lately found four new designs exe- 
cuted with a fidelity that even in this age of realism 
was startling. These were entirely her own work, and 
were kept among other things less valuable, without any 
consciousness that they were at all remarkable. 

The chief of these was a small crimson plush lam- 
brequin, on which was wrought a spray of cotton. The 
branch was very skilfully managed in the drawing 
and turn of the leaves to secure variety in form. The 
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foliage was done in chenille, and was very rich, but with 
not as much fidelity as could be secured with crewels 
and silk. The branch contained a bursting bud and 
an open ball. These were quite marvellous. The 
material used was a whitislf cream filoselle, the ends 
of course cut to give the desired fluffiness, jind mingling 
with this a few glimpses of lustrous white silk. This 
had been studied from a branch of cotton in her pos- 
session. 

Another piece consisted of some sprays of Pampas 
grass embroidered with daisies on a piece of felt. The 
imitation in this was the best I have ever seen. Nothing 
could have been more perfect, and if it could have stood 
alone it would, have deceived even a Mexican. Here 
again the drawing in little ways that might easily have 
been overlooked was admirable. The work was done 
with creamy filoselle, fluffed out 
to represent the beards, for want 
of a better name, left flat on the 
ground. This, too, was studied 
from nature. 

On the third, a felt screen, was 
embroidered a blackberry vine 
and berries. The foliage here 
was done in chenille, as the em- 
broiderer averred she could get 
over the ground faster. The ber- 
ries were worked in larger che- 
nille, which served the purpose 
admirably, and faithfully repre- 
sented the little curves of the 
seed-vessels. The shading in 
this — the dark red into the light 
— was most skilful. It is impos- 
sible to give explicit directions 
for such work. The thing is to 
produce the effect, and that 
which succeeds is legitimate. 

A fourth piece was a spray of 
barberry with clustering berries 
worked in fine chenille on black 
satin. The color was very fine, 
and the different tints in the 
stem and foliage were excellent- 
ly managed. This is surely 
work well done for one woman. 
Yet with visible pride she called 
attention to two impossible em- 
broidered landscapes, sad re- 
sults of Mrs. Holmes's example. 
H. G. M. 



name from Mr. Image, an English clergyman, who designs suc- 
cessfully for the Royal School at South Kensington— and was 
brought out chiefly in outline stitch in twisted silks of a peculiar 
reddish shade. The same design was seen on sofa-pillows. 

Excellent both in design and color was a mantel lambrequin of 
green plush on which was embroidered in silks and crewels a 
luxuriant flower resembling a water-lily, but with foliage of quite 
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The Boston Decorative Art Society 
held an exposition of its work in 
Lenox, recently, under the direction 
of Miss Smith, the teacher engaged 
from the Royal School of Art Needle- 
work at South Kensington. The work 
shown was choicer than that usually 
seen at its rooms, and some of the 
methods employed and effects pro- 
duced I have seen nowhere else in this 
country. A notable example of what 
is called ' ( laid work" was a large por- 
tiere reproducing an old Italian de- 
sign. It was done on silk sheeting, 
with a diagonal twill, and of rich 
creamy tint, in which there was a feel- 
ing of brown rather than yellow. The 
design consisted of numerous scrolls 
or floriations, proceeding from a basket 
of gold work near the bottom, the 

sprays flowering and meeting also beneath. The color kept within 
the range of pinks, blues and greens and browns in the " art 
shades," as we understand the term, with a lavish use of gold. 
The silks-filoselle being used— are laid on and caught down with 
either silks or gold. The work must not be confounded with 
couching. The stitches enter into the effect and are used with 
regularity and the breadth necessary in so large a piece of work. 
All the forms are clearly outlined with gold ; and in the larger 
forms, the cornucopial, for example, the body is overlaid diamond 
wise with gold thread. This is a mere intimation of the work, 
which, in fact, is superb ; but it will serve to indicate that it is 
well worthy the attention of artistic embroiderers. 

Similar laid work was seen on chair-backs of pongee or soft 
silks of the same tint. These were in continued designs with 
branching flowers of round scalloped outlines. The colors were 
pale pinks, blues and greens, and the silk was caught down to 
imitate the petalled divisions, and outlined with gold. 

A lounge-cover of pale silk sheeting, was embroidered with a 
set figure known as the " Image lily"— the design receiving its 




edge. This drawn-work did not call attention to itself but sim- 
ply defined the shape of the doily. Each piece was embroidered 
with a different design, and each design was a spray springing 
from one corner. There were single roses, snowdrops, cherry 
blossoms, carnation pinks— all of some simple, well-known flowers 
embroidered in soft, fine white filoselle, with the foliage in delicate 
greens, and the green in faintest tints of shading introduced 
into the centres of the flowers, which were outlined with a fine 
gold thread. Several sets of doilies were daintily done in pale 
tints of red, blue and green ; those of another set were worked 
around the border in yellow silks, and more beautiful workman- 
ship it is difficult to conceive. The most effective for the least 
work had sprays of flowers embroidered in white filoselle, or 
wash silk, which comes in filaments that can be separated, and 
outlined and veined in gold. Of course the gold must he chosen 
with reference to washing. 

Sofa-pillow covers were done in white silk on linen. They were 

in geometrical designs for the most part, and heavy white silks 

with a good twist were effective in outlining. 

A notable sofa-back was of brown linen with continuous design 

in circles worked in outline stitch, 

with the lower part of the circles 

flowering in honeysuckles, pink and 

yellow, in solid embroidery. 

There were numerous articles sug- 
gestive of the coming gift-making sea- 
son. Such were the "Account," "Ad- 
dress," "Laundry" and "Visiting- 
books," useful and beautiful enough 
to keep company with any surround- 
ings. The transformation is obtained 
merely by the use of perfectly fitting 
slip-covers, which were of maroon 
satin, velvet and plush, with the design 
outlined in gold and with gold letter- 
ing. 

Chatelaines were made of two inch 
and a half wine-colored ribbons de- 
pending from a rosette. The ends 
were used for needlecase, emery, 
thimble-case, and the end of one 
pendant slit up a finger length and 
hemmed, held the tiny scissors. These 
various articles were ornamented in 
waving lines of gold thread. 

Capacious and useful travelling- 
bags were of brown velvet and plush 
consisting of two pieces, semicircular 
except that the diameter was more 
than double the radius. Theytvere 
embroidered with a design outlined 
in gold thread of small clustering 
flowers pendent and partially filled 
with brownish yellow silks. The two 
pieces were finished with a cord and 
had handles of twisted cord. They 
were put together by means of an ob- 
long bag of brown satin twice the 
height of the curving pieces which 
were lined with stiff cardboard, and 
gathered at the top with a draw-string. 
This bag was puffed into the stiff 
pieces their height. If not filled it is 
meant to be carried by the handles at- 
tached to the lower pieces — in an 
emergency by the draw-string. H. 
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a different character. The flower was very fine, but what struck 
me particularly was the bold, effective foliage worked in crewels of 
various greens on the lustrous and changing green plush. 

Another specialty of the society is the embroidery on leather 
by Mrs. Parkins— if my memory serves me— of Philadelphia, for 
chair-seats, ottomans, portfolios and many other objects. The 
designs were usually outlined in gold, and thrown into promi- 
nence by filling up the ground with bold knots of pale blues, pinks or 
gold. These knots were very compact and appeared to be a 
round, symmetrical accumulation of knot stitches, but in no wise 
resembling those which are used in the centres of flowers. These 
were often connected by diamond-shaped lines of the silk which 
was hard-twisted, and preserved its integrity against the leather 
ground. This is certainly the most artistic and valuable modern 
embroidery work in leather that I have seen. 

Some of the doilies exhibited by the Boston Society were ex- 
quisite. One set, intended as a wedding present, was worthy so 
auspicious an occasion. It was on the sheerest white linen, with 
a delicate border of drawn-work a half-inch from the f ringed-out 



There was lately exhibited— 
and for sate at a low price — in the up- 
holstery department at Lord & Tay- 
lor's one of those clever, painstaking, 
and highly decorative portraits paint- 
ed on silk, by a Japanese artist, with 
which visitors to San Francisco may 
be familiar. This one was painted in 
that city. It represents a Japanese 
lady of comely countenance arrayed 
in all the gorgeousness of her native 
costume. In its broad, open frame of 
yellow bamboo, of "key pattern" 
design, the picture stands over seven 
feet high. A better decoration for a 
room bounded by those terrible white 
walls, about which so much has been 
said of late in The Art Amateur, it 
would be hard to find. Balanced by 
Japanese umbrellas, fans, and screens, it would be most effec- 
tive. Clara Morris, some years ago, brought such a Japanese 
picture of herself from San Francisco, and it was executed so 
much in the style of this one that it probably was done by the 
same artist. It represented the face of the actress accurately 
enough-it having been copied from a photograph-but she was 
dressed up, in Japanese costume, in the same style as the lady 
whose portrait is now under notice, and the effect was amusingly 
incongruous. 



At Yandell's there is a beautiful Renaissance relief 
decoration on the ceiling, which looks like carved wood or leather, 
but is nothing but modelled fibrine, coarse muslin, painted and 
gilded with a very " leathery " effect, and costing only about half a 
dollar a square foot. Mr. Yandell certainly has a genius for all sorts 
of stamped and embossed work of this sort. It is not generally 
known, by the way, that he took the only gold medal for deco- 
rated leathers, at the recent International Inventions Exhibition in 
London ; over such competitors, too, as Jeffreys and Woolams. 



